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To know the cause why music was ordained; 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain ? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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Tuere is a certain clique of musical critics, who reckon their qualifications 
for the office of their own choice and appointment with as much accuracy as 
would belong to the ignorant spectator of a game of skill, who deemed his colla- 
teral position constituted him a better judge of its intricacies, than the scientific 
players, whose movements he watched and pretended to analyse. The compa- 
rison we have made is of scarcely possible occurrence ; but the fact which suggests 
the hypothesis is of melancholy frequency. The pretensions of these self-styled 
arbiters of the public taste are in exact ratio with their incompetence; their 
judicial arrogance is only exceeded by their mental destitution. Professing to 
penetrate into the hidden mysteries of things, they are incapable of seeing their 
surface ; fancying themselves wise, they have not become, but only remained 
fools. Such men argue in a circle, of which their incapacity is the centre; “the 
rays” of their critical “indignation serve only to illuminate” their own folly, 
and cannot “ consume” the genius upon whom they are “ collected.” One or 
two of these gentlemen have recently discovered, that London is no place for the 
patronage of sterling music, and have been composing a dolorous elegy on the 
dissolution of a Concert, of which the brains had long been knocked out; and 
the only miracle was, that the Association, and its wailing panegyrists, should have 
survived a catastrophe formerly looked upon as fatal. No sooner does her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre open, under more than usually favourable auspices, than the flood- 
gates of discontent and objurgation are uplifted, and a torrent of abuse poured 
forth on the devoted heads of all the modern Italian composers, including, by 
name or implication, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Costa, and Benedict. Mozart 
is paraded as the sole depositary of stage excellence, with the single object of 
depreciating his great successors. The modern opera of the South is stigmatized 


as a tissue of unmeaning phrases, which are alike destitute of melody, violate all 
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the laws of dramatic expression, and merely present a dry theme, which may be 
twisted into any shape, and on which the practised vocalist may engraft an end- 
less variety of florid divisions, which his caprice may dictate, or a vitiated 


audience applaud. 

We are not of the number of those, who pass a sweeping and indiscriminate 
censure on the Southern Opera of the present generation. The performances at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre present, in our opinion, a secular musical entertainment 
unquestionably the most exciting, sensuous, and voluptuous, that ever existed ; 
and they have been, for some years past, so far as relates to the principal singers, 
executed in a style of unexampled splendour. 

It is objected to the modern Italian opera, that it is deficient in true dramatic 
expression ; and that its melodies are of so sketchy and undefined a character, of 
so slight and unsubstantial a fabric, the singer is tempted, or compelled, to supply 
the features and colouring, to add the ornament and embroidery, in accordance 
with his own, or the corrupt taste of the public, Although an opera is a vehicle 
for poetry, music, scenery, and spectacle ; yet music furnishes the medium, through 
which the sentiment and story are to be expressed ; and by which the interest of 
the hearer is chiefly awakened. But the extent, or degree, of scenic illusion, in a 
musical drama, does not depend on a strict adherence to a portraiture of nature ; 
nor does the pleasure received from an operatic performance, owe its origin to this 
proper and legitimate characteristic of the ordinary stage. In the opera, art looks 
up to nature as a guide, rather than a pattern; and gives an imitation far sur- 
passing the reality. Amina singing as a rustic, with no more command of the 
science than a peasant could be supposed to possess, would raise comparatively 
little emotion in the breasts of the audience. Our feelings must be excited by 
notions of ideal beauty, communicated by melody of exquisite polish, whose 
charms are heightened by the aid of appropriate harmony. Our admiration of the 
opera arises from the treatment of the melody, its progress, detail, and perfect 
denouement. Mozart effected this trance of the soul by the human voice, allied 
to a refined instrumentation—perhaps ¢oo refined for uninformed ears, Spohr, 
and his contemporaries of the German school, have carried orchestral combinations 
to such an excess, that the voice is reduced to a mere cipher—one feeble instru- 
ment among a myriad. His vocal phraseology is accordingly so enveloped, or 
rather smothered, in the gorgeous apparel of scientific harmony, that no scope 

left to the singer for expression ; a province usurped by the composer, for the 
exclusive benefit of the members of his band. 

But it must be admitted, that the human voice, as an organ of sound, is capable 
of producing the greatest measure of delight and satisfaction to the generality of 
hearers. Acting on this principle, Rossini first assigned a large sphere, and more 
extended variety of action, to the dramatic singer, by which course his orchestral 
accompaniments were of necessity partially circumscribed, although still charac- 
terized by consummate skill, and displaying a thorough mastery over the elements 
of instrumentation. This father of the modern Italian opera exbibits the utmost 
vivacity, brilliance, freedom, and elegance ; but he is confessedly deficient in the 
attributes of deep feeling; a faculty evinced in a high degree by Bellini, who 
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bade fair to rival the immortal German in the voluptuous tenderness of his can- 
tilena. This lamented writer also paid greater attention, than Rossini, to the 
mise en scene, and his score often affords a faithful representation of the action of 
the drama. His melody is, however, moulded in the form invented by Rossini ; 
not that it presents any instances of plagiarism of his model, but that its features 
and expression are assigned to the singer. Three scenas in the Sonnambula— 
Amina’s opening and concluding strains, and the celebrated tenor song—are as 
fully dramatic as anything ever invented for the stage, and as little deserve, as 
they can be injured by, the sneer of bigotry, or the censure of malevolent igno- 
rance. ‘T'o prefer such strains to hackneyed madrigals, worn-out glees, and their 
threadbare imitations ; or to choral Masses, imperfectly developed, unhallowed by 
a spark of sacred fire, and unredeemed by the glowing warmth of the secular 
compositions, of which they are a bastard progeny, is no evidence of the bad taste 
of our metropolitan amateurs, but, on the contrary, indicates a sound appreciation 
of what is good and beautiful in the art, and a thorough ability to distinguish be- 
tween what is befitting and unbecoming in its several branches. 





THE LATE MR. ATTWOOD. 


No sooner was the decease of this truly excellent and universally beloved 
member of the musical profession made public, than an ardent desire was evinced 
to pay every demonstration of respect to his memory. It had, however, been 
determined that the funeral ceremonial should be strictly private ; still the hour 
of interment having transpired, there was a prompt and affectionate feeling mani- 
fested, that he who had dignified the art by his private virtues, should not de- 
scend to the tomb unhonoured cr unmourned. Accordingly, on Saturday after- 
noon, ere the bell had given warning of the approaching solemnity, the choir cf 
the metropolitan cathedral was thronged with anxious faces; and by the time 
the procession entered the great western door, a multitude had assembled, which 
to us seemed to include almost every musical character (whether amateur or pro- 
fessional) in the metropolis. 

As the body was conveyed to the choir, the solemn tones of the organ pealed 
forth, and the choir, consisting of about forty voices, commenced the funeral 
service of Croft and Purcel. The music consisted of the compositions in cus- 
tomary use at the funeral service of the cathedrals, with the exception of the 
introduction of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, in F, the composition of the 
deceased, and which were performed on this melancholy occasion agreeably to his 
expressed desire. At the conclusion of the service, the body was conveyed to 
and deposited in the vaults under the church, the performer at the organ play- 
ing Handel’s Dead March in Saul. The choir organ, and organ gallery should 
have been covered with those sable memorials of mortality, which would have 
been a becoming token of respect to the office, no less than to the memory of 
an individual who had for nearly half a century fulfilled its duties. 

The remains of the deceased were attended by the relatives, and a few intimate 
friends. Amongst those of his professional acquaintance, who appeared to feel 
most acutely this bereavement, were Sir George Smart and Mr. Horsley, both 
of whom were unable to repress the emotions of sorrow which the scene inspired. 

Mr. Attwood’s habits and disposition were the index of his mind, quiet, 
simple, and unaffected, yet withal elegant, polished, and refined. In him the 
youthful members of the profession found a warm and faithful patron, ever 
ready to communicate information, and to award merited approbation. His con- 
temporaries were honoured by his friendship and delighted in his society, for 
no man possessed more of the pure milk of human kindness, was more consi- 
derate of the feelings of others, or showed a stronger desire to add to the happi- 
ness of those around him. 
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As an artist, Mr. Attwood was, in early life, advanced by Royal patronage to 
a prominent situation ; and if he had not been a man remarkable for “ a large- 
ness of heart,” he might have rendered his position uneasy to himself and ob- 
noxious to his brethren. As a chapel boy under the superintendance of Dr. Nares 
and Dr. Ayrton, he probably received the same share of instruction in the rudi- 
ments of the science enjoyed by his companions; but a course of studies for no 
less a period than three years, under Filippo Cinque, and Latilla, at Naples, and 
Mozart, at Vienna, placed him in a situation apart from his native contempo- 
raries. He had become an adept in the Roman Catholic music, the simple Alla 
Capella of the middle Neapolitan school, and was also perfectly skilled in the then 
modern dramatic forms of composition. Thus he was qualified to become an 
ornament as Chapel Master or Court Musician to a foreign power, or to be com- 
poser to a large operatic establishment, But in his own country there was little 
or no scope for the perfect developement of his talents or acquirements ; still his 
operatic compositions demonstrate that he possessed ability to rise to the greatest 
eminence ; and had the constitution of his mind been of an energetic tempera- 
ment, he probably would have proved a second Purcel in our theatres. Mr. 
Attwood’s most successful productions are those written in the style of the con- 
certed church music after the modern German school. The coronations of our 
last two monarchs afforded opportunities for the exhibition of his genius in this 
style; and the anthems “ I was glad,” and “ O Lord, grant the King,” are ex- 
cellent in their design and faultless in their execution. His Italian education 
and want of intimacy with the great Protestant school of ecclesiastical music, as 
exhibited in the works of Sebastian Bach, led him to dislike the energetic disso- 
nances derived from the organ ; hence his church vocal music, although marked 
by a serene and elegant outline, is without that unction and raciness of spirit 
which distinguished the same effusions of his contemporaries, Charles and Samuel 
Wesley. The intricacies of counterpoint he had perfectly overcome; but he 
had not a mind of the character which leads its possessor to mould out of old 
conceptions the shapings of new and great thoughts. His strength lay in the 
elegance of his cantilena, and the pure orchestral structure of his harmonies. 
The anthems, “ Be thou my Judge, O Lord,” “Grant, we beseech thee,” 
“ Bow down thine ear,” “ Teach me, O Lord,” and the “Cantate Domino,” 
are severally learned and elaborate compositions, well worthy’ the study of the 
amateur; and, for correctness and chastity, they are models, which stand une- 
qualled in modern times. 

Mr. Attwood, from the scanty and insufficient remuneration awarded to 
musical appointments in the church, was compelled to be a pluralist in his 
appointments. He held the offices of organist of St. Paul's, organist to the 
Chapels Royal, Composer to her Majesty, and a Member of the State Band. 
He was certainly not eminent as an organist, and he modestly expressed his 
inability to do justice to the king of instruments. Not having studied the organ 
compositions of Sebastian Bach, he for a long period adopted the opinions of 
Dr. Burney respecting the greatest of organ composers. But Mendelssohn’s per- 
formance of the works of his favourite writer, at once dispersed the mist from 
his understanding, and afterwards none could dilate with more fervour or rap- 
ture on the inimitable pedal fugues of this great master than the lamented organist 
of our metropolitan cathedral. As a composer to the Chapels Royal, Mr. Att- 
wood relied on his own resources ; what he wrote and published under his own 
name was really and truly his own, the result of his thoughts matured by reflec- 
tion and experience. 

He has left a name unblemished ; he died as he lived, in the esteem of all who 
knew him; and his memory is embalmed in their affectionate remembrance. 

It has been remarked of ‘Thomas Attwood, and we believe with perfect truth, 
that he was never known to utter an unamiable word of any person. With so 
exalted a character, and with his works to testify for his professional excellence, 
it requires neither the blind admiration of friendship, nor the hyperbolical flattery 
of the tomb, to assert that— 


“HIS BODY IS BURIED IN PEACE; BUT HIS NAME LIVETH FOR EVERMORE.” 
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PASSAGES FROM MY NOTE BOOK; BY A MUSICIAN IN LONDON. 
MR, ATTWOOD’S APPOINTMENTS. 


Str Georce Smarr has undertaken the ill-paid, but honourable office of com- 
poser to Her Majesty. He follows in the steps of Blow, Weldon, Croft, Greene, 
Boyce, Dupuis, and Attwood. The only compositions the public have yet seen 
emanating from the mind of Sir George Smart have been a psalm tune, and one 
or two glees. He has therefore no prejudices to contend with ; and | trust the 
forthcoming coronation will afford him an early opportunity of increasing his 
reputation. Asa conductor he is justly celebrated ; may he be so as a composer. 
Mr. J. B. Sale, the musical instructor to Her Majesty, succeeds Mr. Attwood as 
organist to the Chapels Royal. Born in the atmosphere of a cathedral, and from 
a child nursed within its precincts ; the assistant organist for many years to Dr. 
Arnold, the church has been his nursing-mother ; and it is but justice, that he 
should in his mature years continue to repose under her fostering care. 

The candidates for the appointment to the more important office of organist of 
the metropolitan cathedral are LeGion ; for truly they may be said to be without 
number numberless. A silly paragraph has gained admission into one or two 
papers, assigning the appointment to the deputy, Mr. George Cooper. The list 
of applicants forbids, I should imagine, even the most sanguine of this gentle- 
man’s friends to auticipate his success. As the deputy of Mr. Attwood he derives 
no claim to the appointment ; inasmuch as a much better player receded to make 
room for him. In Mr. Sturges I recognize one of the best cathedral accom- 

anyists in this country. 1 have only seen one composition of Mr. Cooper's 
bt such it may be termed,) and that is a very vulgar unmusicianlike psalm 
tune, in a book edited by Mr. Cope, formerly the organist of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark. As this work has been issued some time, it may be urged that Mr. Cooper 
has since that time extended the boundaries of his inquiry into musical science ; 
but from some chants which have recently appeared by Mr. Cooper’s son, in a 
work published by Mr. Merriott, such a supposition cannot be entertained for a 
moment, if it be presumed the father (as would be his duty) inspected them be- 
fore publication. The only time I ever heard Mr. Cooper perform on the organ, 
without the assistance of some member of his family, was on the occasion of the 
reopening of St. Sepulchre’s church, when the a had been repaired. Mr. 
Cooper was duly announced in goodly sized handbills “to preside at the organ ;” 
and performed on the occasion the last chorus from the anthem of Boyce, “ Lord 
thou hast been our refuge.” Estimating his powers of organ execution from this 
single exhibition, I should say, Mr. Cooper is certainly as little distinguished as 
an organist, as he appears to be as a musician. The appointment ought not to be 
hastily given away. ‘There are two members of the profession, well-known 
organists and composers, who, at all events, ought first to have the refusal. 





THE CRITIC AND HIS OBLIGATIONS. 


Tue public are unjust towards artists in two ways—infatuation and prejudice. 
If a person will adopt an extraordinary manner, or a fantastic mode of attire, will 
roll his eyes and throw himself into frightful attitudes, and especially if he can 
contrive, on certain occasions, to make himself appear a personification of melan- 
choly abstraction, he is at once raised to the pinnacle of literary supremacy, and 
looked on as the existing type of the beau ideal. The public belongs to him, and 
he thenceforward governs it as its lord and master, until another comes forward, 
with his hair still better dressed, and his demeanour more melancholy and inter- 
esting, and his predecessor is forced to abdicate. But the seat of empire is never 
for a moment vacant ; a great artist is sure to find a greater will succeed him. 
When a mere mortal is raised to such an elevation, when he hears, as it were, the 
music of the spheres, can it be supposed that he should busy himself with what is 
passing below him? What becomes of criticism before an infatuation of this 
kind ? Criticism is regarded as who!ly superfluous, and the man who should 
coldly subject a popular favourite, or any of his productions, to analytical enquiry, 
would at once provoke a multitude of enthusiasts, and find he had touched upon 
2 hornet’s nest, 
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It must, however, be confessed that there appears little danger of going to 
vexatious extremes. The critic usually adopts an excellent policy, and shuns all 
asperity with the nicest care. He soon rises to the most elevated diapason of 
admiration. He gives truta and substance to the fable of Echo and Narcissus ; 
and the follies of the public find in him an echo which resounds farther than ever 
echo did before; and the stifled sighs or louder applause of the concert-room are 
heard from one end of Europe to the other. It is thus that the bad taste of the 
artist produces that of the public, and this again the bad taste of the critics; and 
such is the pernicious circle in which the musical world, like all other worlds, 
performs its evolutions. 

To the theory of infatuation it would he easy to oppose that of prejudice. If 
you are not deeply impressed with the idea that those attending public perform- 
ances of music, compose, for the most part, an audience whose taste, already 
surfeited, is in constant search after something factitious and exciting. If you 
treat the art as an art, you will have ninety-nine out of a hundred against you. 

This double result follows from prejudice and infatuation : that men of fashion 
despise criticism as dry and worthless, while the victims of popular opinion hate 
it, because they find it equally unjust, ignorant, and arrogant. 

Does it not require, then, great genius and courage to raise criticism to its 
proper position? Yes, more than that is required—a little conscience is necessary ; 
and, if it can be found, a little science. 

Criticism has long renounced the first of its rights and duties—that of speaking 
the truth to every one, great and small. For the first, it has adopted a formulary 
of admiration ; and, for the latter, one that may be styled negative. Conscien~ 
tiously to analyse a work, now-a-days, to ascertain and point out the good and 
bad points (and both are to be found in the finest works), would be considered as 
a sort of sacrilege. 

But let not the genuine critic be alarmed by these difficulties. His is a high 
destination, and he must rise superior to the obstacles that lie in his path. The 
true vocation of a critic is not yet understood or allowed by the public in general. 

The press is an engine by which large numbers are at once addressed and acted 
on ; but its object ought not to be to flatter the prejudices and favour the incli- 
nations of the multitude. It ought to be the organ of a select world ; for in every 
thing it is the few who give the impulse to the many. The press (and we speak 
here of it as connected with the fine arts) is called to exercise a moral influence 
on those who are continually arising to people this land of imagination and 
beauty. Ina moral point of view, it forms the only tie which can bind all to a 
common centre ; it alone can offer to the world of artists the foundation of a vast 
assemblage of principles. 


REVIEWS. 
MUSIC IN THE EAST.* 


Among the number of historians that music has found to record her triumphs 
and extend the sphere of her balmy infiuence, few have turned their attention to 
the music of the East, from whence, notwithstanding, the greater portion of our 
scientific rules for performance in use up to the present time are derived. Still 
fewer have been the attempts of eminent orientalists to penetrate this elegant 
branch of Indian science, and with the exception of the observations of Sir 
William Jones, and the scattered notices of Hindu music, in the works of modern 
travellers, the musical reader has been left without any satisfactory information 
on one of the most curious, as it is undoubtedly one of the most ancient systems 
of music in the world. 

Capt, Willard has supplied this long-sought desideratum ina work comprehen- 
sive, clear, and alike valuable to the musical student and oriental enquirer. In a 
sensible and well written preface, the author tells us, “ that during the earlier ages 
Hindoostan, music was cultivated by philosophers, and men eminent for polite 


‘ A treatise on the Music of Hindoostan, comprising a detail of the Ancient Theory and Modern 
— By Capt. N. Augustus Willard, commanding in the service of the Nuwa} of Banda. Calcutta, 
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literature, for whom such general directions and rules for composition sufficed, 
after a course of musical education acquired from living tutors ; indeed, the ablior- 
rence of innovation and veneration for the established national music, which was 
firmly believed to be of divine origin, precluded the necessity of any other ; but 
when from the theory, a defection took place of its practice, and men of learning 
confined themselves exclusively to the former, while the latter branch was aban- 
doned entirely to the illiterate, all attempts to elucidate music from rules laid 
down in books, a science incapable of explanation by mere words, became idle. 
This is the reason why even so able and eminent an orientalist as Sir William 
Jones has failed.” 

After several remarks upon the resemblance between the Greek, Egyptian, and 
Hindu systems, Capt. Willard gives evidence of the authority upon which his treatise 
is compiled, by stating that he has consulted the most famous performers, the first 
Veenkars * in India, the more expert musicians of Lukhnow, and Hukeen Sulamut 
Ulee Khan of Benares, who has written a treatise on Music. In the introduction 
following the preface, he gives us an account of the origin of Hindu music, and 
here, very prudently, he examines into the causes of that repugnance to eastern 
music displayed hy so many Europeans of cultivated minds ; and this he rightly at- 
tributes to one or other of the following’causes:—1st. Ignorance, in which he includes 
the not having heard the best performers. 2dly. Natural prepossession (which he 
might have stated to arise from pride, in supposing every thing European to be so 
much superior.) 3dly. Inattention to its beauties. 4thly. Incapacity of compre- 
hension. We declare ourselves not to be of the number of these prejudiced per- 
sons ; on the contrary, the more we read and hear, the more decided becomes our 
conviction, that the genuine system of music that, founded on poetry, and assisted 
by feeling, melody is to be found no where in greater purity than in the East ; but 
by an unfortunate circumstance, the ancient Brahmins, who were the living reposi- 
tories of all scientific learning, threatened with excommunication, any of their 
tribe who should presume to apostatize and betray the sacred writings. 

Thus we are excluded from a positive knowledge of the rules that guided these 
poet-musicians in their exhibitions of the art, and can only gather by collateral 
proof, sufficient to show that they sang their own compositions when under a 
unusual degree of mental excitement, by the occurrence ofa victory, a death of 
any of their princes, a festivity, &c., which afforded them in their retirementt a 
subject on which to expatiate. These men who adopted this austere method of 
living, concerning themselves little about the luxuries and vanities of the world, 
would not be bribed to display their talents in public, as hired professors. They 
neither cared for, nor accepted gifts or presents. Princes and great men of taste 
courted their friendship, and considered themselves honoured by accepting the 
fruits of their genius as a favour for which they possessed no other means of 
repaying them, but with respect and kind treatment. ‘This order of bards, 
honoured, admired, and even reverenced by the natives, continued to meet due 
favour and patronage till the reign of Mohamed Shah. After his time they 
declined, owing to the disastrous wars and massacres in which that monarch’s 

successors were engaged, leaving neither tranquility nor leisure for such amuse- 
ments, 

Capt. Willard goes on to describe the system termed Sungeet, including all 
their forms of solemnization, to which we must refer the reader for much curious 
information, page 23 in the treatise. Their gamut is termed Surgum. The num- 
ber of tones is the same as in the modern music of Europe ; but the subdivisions 
are more in the manner of the ancient enharmonic genus of the Greeks. At page 
32, he mentions the great difference that prevails between the music of Europe 
and that of the oriental nations in respect to time, in which branch it resembles 
more the system of the Greeks and other ancient nations, than the measures 
peculiar to the modern music of Europe. This rythm was no other than the 
poetical feet which formed the basis of their musical measure, That their lan- 
guage was favourable to musical effects, will appear from the circumstance of the 
Sanscrit, containing more than double the vowels found in the English language. 

* Players upon the Veen, a na‘ional instrument. 


+ Thecommen opinion in Hindoostan is, that to Le a great musician, a man must live retired from 
the world like a Jogee.—Page 15, 
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“ The peculiar nature of the melody of Hindoostan, not only permits but enjoins 
the singer, if he has the least pretension to excel in it, not to sing a song through- 
out more than once in its naked form ; but on its repetition, which is a natural 
consequence, occasioned by the brevity of the pieces in general, to break off some- 
times at the conclusion, at other times at the commencement, middle, or any 
certain part of a measure, and fall into a rhapsodical embellishment called Aap ; 
and after going through a variety of ad libitum passages, rejoin the melody with 
as much grace as if it never had been disunited, the musical accompaniment all 
the while keeping time.” 

Here we have exactly the same rules as those laid down by the great Italian 
masters, never to sing a melody ¢wice in the same manner. Perhaps no term 
could better convey the “frightful heap of notes,” as Mr. Worgan calls them, 
with which some singers of later times trick out the simple melodies they sing, 
than a rhapsodical embellishment. We have hitherto considered this a modern im- 
provement (?) but lo! here we see it is as old as the hills. 

There are four sorts of characters for time. The Undroot, the Droot, the 
Lughoo, and Gooroo, with marks serving like our dots or points, to lengthen the 
preceeding note half its value. Here we may observe the superiority of the Hin- 
doo over the Greek musical system, the latter having only ¢wo sorts, the long and 
the short, which served to mark the measure both of poetry and music. 

“ It is not a little remarkable, how small is the amount of the information pos- 
sessed by the writers on Music, respecting the stores of musical works still remain- 
ing in some of the libraries in Spain, one of the most celebrated seats of the learning 
of Arabia, When the rest of the world was sunk in Gothic ignorance, these sacred 
fires of knowledge continued to burn with more than their ancient splendour. In 
the library of the Escurial, is preserved a work by the Arabian Orpheus A/ Farabi, 
entitled, The Elements of Music, treating on the principles of the art, the har- 
mony of natural and artificial sounds, the various kinds of composition, and 
upwards of thirty figures of their musical instruments. In the same place is 
another work by Abulfaraji, called the Kitab al Aguni, or great collection of 


songs, containing one hundred and fifty ariettas, the lives of fourteen distinguished 
Ee a four eminent female singers,” (See Crichton’s History of Arabia, 
vol. i, p. 25. 


(To be continued.) 





METROPOLITAN CONCERTS. 


Puitnarmonic Socrery.—The third concert was held on Monday evening, 
when the subjoined programme, which needs very little comment, was per- 
formed :—Part I,—Sinfonia, No. 2—Mozart. Terzetto, Miss Woodyatt, Mr. 
Manvers, and Mr. E. Seguin, ‘‘ Lontani canti”—Joseph. Concerto Pathetique, 
Pianoforte, Mr, Moscheles—Moscheles. Duetto, Miss Masson and Mr. Manvers, 
“ Saper vorei.—Haydn. Overture (Coriolan)—Beethoven. Part IJ.—Sinfonia, 
No. 3—Spohr. Quartetto, Miss Woodyatt, Miss Masson, Mr. Manvers, and Mr. 
E. Seguin, “ Il cor, e la mia fé,” (Fidelio)—Beethoven. Quartetto, two Violins, 
Viola, and Violoncello, Messrs. Mori, Watts, Tolbecque, and Lindley—Mozart. 
Terzetto, Miss Woodyatt, Masson, and Mr. E. Seguin, “‘ Esci omai,” (Le Nozze 
di Figaro) Mozart. Overture (Jubilee) C. M. von Weber. Leader, Mr. T. 
Cooke ; Conductor, Mr. Potter. The novelties were—the Concerto, by Mo- 
scheles; Symphony, by Spohr; and Overture, by Beethoven. Of the first, as we 
have it lying on our table for review, we shall reserve our opinion to a future, 
though we trust early opportunity ; merely recording, on the present occasion, 
the fact that its performance by the composer, one of frightful difficulty, was 
masterly in the highest degree. The Symphony in C minor, although not very 
long, is, upon the whole, a tedious affair. The first movement is elaborate, but 
dull and monotonous amidst its profusion of detail; the andante is, however, one 
of the most deliciously instrumented movements we are acquainted with, The 
pulling out of the theme on the first string of the ced/i and fourth of the violins, is an 
ingenious position, which was attended by a magnificent effect. The last move- 
ment is a dead copy of the finale to the Symphony in D major, by Beethoven 
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(No. 2), interspersed with recollections of some fine contrapuntal imitations, 
which we traced from Winter’s great overture inC minor. Spohr’s music tires the 
skill of an orchestra ; but on the present occasion every possible justice was awarded 
to this specimen of clever combinations. The Overture to Coriolanus is a drama 
of itself, and the imagination of the poet may be traced in every bar of this 
heart-stirring composition, The quartett, by Mozart, with its highly finished 
finale, was elegantly performed. To dilate on Mori's merits would be absurd ; 
but the spirit, character, tone, and execution with which he invested his part, 
was one of the most successful exhibitions ever witnessed, and really threw the 
other playing, good as it was, completely in the shade. The andunte in the 
Symphony by Mozart, would have gone better if the conductor had taken more 

ains with the wood band at rehearsal; the eloquent discords given to these 
instruments are most prominent, and if Messrs. Cooke and Co. do not think for 
themselves, Mr. Potter should do so for them. Of the vocal music little need be 
observed ; the audience scarce thought it worth listening to after the close of 
Spohr’s Symphony ; each specimen drafted shoals of auditors from the room. 

e first (a movement from Mehul’s Joseph) was admirably accompanied ; a 
most unusual circumstance with this band, We should have been happy to have 
sar a similar compliment on the great merit of the other vocal specimens, 

ut truth forbids. Perhaps the Canon from Fidelio was never worse sung; cer- 
tainly never so badly accompanied. The Terzetto from the Figaro was also 
rendered appalling by its coarse delivery on all sides. 

Mr. Cooke, for the first time, appeared as leader, and acquitted himself with 
that skill and tact for which he has long been justly celebrated. 

Exerer Haut Caorar Sociery.—Un Friday the members of this Society 
produced the Judas of Handel, a long neglected oratorio, but next to the Israel in 
Egypt, and the Messiah, perhaps one of the most equal and dramatic of all this 
Composer’s oratorios. The poetry is varied both in measure and subject. Thé death 
of Mattathias—invocations of Simon—prayers of the struggling Hebrews—con- 
secration of Judas—the departure to the Seat of War—triumphs over Appollo- 
nius—Seron—Gorgias—and Nicanor —the purification of the Temple — resto- 
ration of the Great Festival, and perfect deliverance of Solyma, celebrated in a 
spirit-rousing hymn of victory, are all incidents remarkably well adapted for the 
oratorio form of composition. It was highly praiseworthy in the Committee to 
bring out the oratorio in its original order ; but when its performance is repeated 
(an event which we trust will soon come to pass) the long and tiresome episode 
about liberty — “ dear,” “ smiling,” “ fresh,” “ jocund liberty,’—had much better 
be curtailed. The greater part is senseless stuff, allied to worthless music, and 
unnecessarily retards the progress of the drama: we would only except the first 
song, with the cello obligato accompaniment. 

There were a few inaccuracies in the performance. The fuguc to the overture 
was taken much too slow—the allegro of Handel we take to be about twice as fast. 
The duet “ From this dead Scene,” should have been sung by a soprano and tenor, 
as is evident from the introductory recitatives by “ the Israelitish man and Israel- 
itish woman.” The aria “ Pious Orgies,” although now universally assigned to a 
female, grows out of the recitative by Simon, and should be sung by a bass voice, 
in its original key of E flat. The trio, “ Disdainful of Danger,” was given rather 
too slow—the prayer, “ Father of Heaven,” which Handel has formed on a phrase 
from the Ambrosian chant, should be sung by a representative of the priest 
Simon, and not by a contralto, A more pleasing duty remains. The choral 
movements were admirably performed. The contrasts were exquisitely managed, 
and the full burst of the voices was truly magnificent. The most dramatic situa- 
tion in the oratorio is the description of the worship of Ashtoreth, and its magic 
ceremonies, contrasted with the noble declaration of the Hebrews, “ We Worshi 
God and God alone ;” and its execution was in fine keeping with the composer's 
design, and delighted beyond measure. We think Handel's treatment of this 
scene suggested to Mendelssohn, the management of a similar one, in the Paul, 
“‘O be gracious ye immortals.” 

The chorus, “ Tune your Harps,” is as interesting a composition as it is mas- 
terly in its details; it is an after-thought, and was dictated by Handel to his 
amanuensis, Smith, after he was deprived of sight, and shortly before his decease. 
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It has more of the diatonic discords of Bach than any chorus Handel ever 
penned ; and the continual throwing up the bass voices, demonstrates the free- 
dom and boldness of invention which are only to be acquired by long experience. 
The last grand point on the E for the basses, which runs through many bars, is 
perhaps the most original conception which ever entered the mind of a musician. 
The gentleman who had undertaken the task of supplying the additional accom- 
paniments, appeared to have been as unacquainted with its character as we are 
ignorant of the music of the spheres. ‘The vocalists were Misses Birch, Wood- 
yatt, and Dolby ; Messrs. Phillips, Novello, Bennett, Young and Willing. 


Tue Cuorat Sympnony, by Beethoven, will form the feature at the next 
Philharmonic Concert. Moscheles, we hear, is to conduct it, and it may be confi- 
dently presumed it will be performed with unprecedented splendour. With a 
recollection of the defects occasioned by the timidity of the wood band, we may 
be pardoned alluding to the glorious Andante. It is exceedingly difficult ; but 
it ought to be understood by this time. A Jarge chorus has been engaged. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Pranororte AND Viotin Srars 1n Paris.—The Parisian papers mention, 
in very flattering terms, M. Prume, a young Belgian violinist ; and M. Doehler, 
a German pianist, who have lately made their appearance in the French capital. 


A manuscript has lately been discovered in the Vatican library at Rome, con- 
taining, among other pieces, the songs of Abelard, with musical accompaniment. 
The celebrated Abbé Baini is engaged to render them into the modern notes, and 
a learned German, now at Rome, to whom we owe this curious and important 
document, will soon offer it to the public. 


If report may be credited, the celebrated Liszt is adding to his titles of com- 
rast and instrumentalist, those of writer and poet. He is now preparing at 

lilan two volumes, one in prose and the other in poetry. This new effort does 
not, however, prevent his continuing his attentions to his premieres amours, that 
is to say, the art to which he owes his fame; for he is at the same time working 
at two great musical compositions. He possesses that uncommon intellectual 
organization which makes change of study sufficient relaxation to his active and 
comprehensive mind. 


Taciion1.—At a soirée where Madlle. Taglioni was dancing in the rooms of 
the Empress of Russia, the princess came to assist at her toilet, and while examin- 
ing her jewels, said— I do not admire this bracelet ; here is one much prettier ;” 
and loosing a superb bracelet from her own arm, she fastened it on that of Mdlle. 
Taglioni. 

Srxra Concert or THE ConseRvATOIRE.— The Symphony in B flat, of Beet- 
hoven, was performed in the most charming manner. This beautiful composition, 
given by the orchestra with so much truth and perfection, did not produce upon 
the audience the effect which might have been expected. There was a coldness 
throughout, which was only increased by the performance of the first part of the 
new Requiem, by Cherubini (performed for the first time). It is almost impos- 
sible to keep up the attention of an audience during several hours by a style of 
music distinguished for science and thought. The merit of sacred music is in- 
creased by the influence of place and circumstance. In the church it possesses an 
appropriate and peculiar charm ; but it should be introduced in shorter portions 
into the concert-room. The chorus might have been better. Many places were 
vacated after the first part of the Requiem. A violin solo, performed by M. 
Lecointe, was introduced into the composition of Cherubini. Lecointe is a clever 
young man. We could have wished more of inspiration in his performance ; the 
part was, however, against him, for it was merely a sort of symphony with the 
principal violin. 

Musicat Honours.—Agnes Schebest has lately received from her admirers in 
Stuttgard a costly armlet, containing a medallion portrait of herself, beautifully 
cut by Hisch, the gem engraver of the court. 
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THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


Anp very summary we shall be, sith ea nihilo nihil fit, and the theatres present 
little novelty this week. The Guide of the Tyrol, at the Adelphi, is a good title, 
and makes a striking line in the bills; but here, it seems to us, its merit ends. 
The opening of the piece, however, is out of the common order, for it begins with 
adeath. Hofer, the patriot, is introduced to us in prison, and shot forthwith, in 
order to make an impression on our minds. We don’t exactly see the moral of 
this, except that he is hurried to execution just as he is setting in for a drinking 
bout, and going to make a beast of himself—so that he is most probably paid of, 
as a warning to topers. He has a companion in imprisonment, an interesting 
young man, who flogs Norval hollow, in a speech declaratory of his birth, parent- 
age, and education ; but of which our utmost efforts could not enable us to retain 
an idea, Now if a captive father have a “lovely youth” as the partner of his 
fetters, it follows that he must have a charming daughter, or there would be no 
romance in the thing. Accordingly, there is a Miss Hofer, the cynosure of all 
eyes, who plays the very d—1 among the hills of Tyrol. This young lady has 
been bequeathed by her papa as a valuable legacy to an old friend of his, one 
Kellman, who keeps a wein-haus on the Schneeburg, and has a son, y’clept 
Fritz. ‘The latter had rather the legacy had been left to him, and makes up his 
mind to say so in good round terms; when just as he is owning the soft impeach- 
ment, the inamorato of the prison comes on, and Miss Hofer and he exchange 
sundry looks and familiarities, which are anything but agreeable to an interested 
third party. His unexpected arrival, it appears, is owing to a wild-goose chase he 
is upon after a pocket-book, left by his sire a year before on the top of the afore- 
said mountain, and he lures Fritz to be his guide. 

But there is another gentleman, a cousin of his, who has an eye to the pocket- 
book himself, and he proves to Fritz, “as sure as there is cheese in Glo’ster,” that 
the most approved and patent-method of securing Miss Hofer to himself, is 
getting rid of his rival. “‘ Nothing easier,” he observes, “ than tumbling him into 
a gully, and saying that his foot slipped.” But Fritz bears a conscience ; and the 
rows between him and it occupies three tearing scenes, which is highly creditable 
to him. However, he at last takes the young gentleman up the hill, and leaves 
him there to find his way back. A fearful snow storm comes on, delightfully 
embodied by a dozen white sheets, sewn together and pulled over the stage. 
Kellman is marvellously scandalized by his son’s coming back without the gent 
he had undertaken to guide, abuses him in no measured language ; and, that it 
may produce the greater effect, knocks him down. Off Kellman goes to the 
mountain. Fritz, getting up, straightway tackles the villainous cousin, who had 
egged him on, is met with a bullet for his pains, but contrives to fling his adver- 
sary down a hole, and then fall dead himself, just in time for the interesting young 
man, who has been meanwhile rescued by his father, and for Miss Hofer, to 
whom we lay the blame of all this mischief—to unite hands, and form a monu- 
mental tableau over his body. 

The language is quite as excellent as the plot. 

We must not omit to mention, that an extravaganza, called The Mayor and the 
Monkey, lately produced at the same theatre, fully answers the purpose of such 
productions ; viz.—making the audience laugh to suffocation. 

HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Tue progress of Persiani in public favour has been unusually brilliant, and is 
steadily on the increase. If she has not the impassioned manner, or tempestuous 
fervour of a Malibran, she is yet perfectly mistress of her profession, and carries 
away the sympathies of her audience by her apparently artless representation of 
the heroine in the Sonnambula. A more finished singer than Made. Persiani 
has rarely been heard on any stage; and if her voice was as remarkable for volume 
as it is for extraordinary compass, flexibility, and also power, she would be without 
a living rival, Her embellishments are gratefully new, generally appropriate, ard 
admirably executed. All the other importations will doubtless rapidly vanish 
from the boards. Tati least disfigures the role assigned him. Without either 
tenderness or elegance, force or variety, there is a repose in his acting, and a 
sameness in his singing, which render the placid somniferous—the somniferous 
lethargic. 
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We listen to the orchestra with unabated pleasure ; they have proved to demon- 
stration that they are a body of performers, certainly not to be matched in Eng- 
land ; probably not to be equalled in Europe. The chorus is at length a choral 
band of good and well trained voices. M. Costa is what a conductor ought to be 
—-the master-spirit of the band. 





COURT CIRCULAR. 


Tue Coronation of Her Majesty has been gazetted to take place on Tuesday, 
the 26th of June. 


Her Majesty and her august mother attended divine service on Sunday morning 
last, at the new palace; the Rev. Dr. Short, ~— Clerk of the Closet in Wait- 
ing, officiated, and the Bishop of Norwich preached the sermon. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager and His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge attended divine service, at the Chapel Royal, St. James's ; the Bishop 
of London officiated at the communion service, and the Bishop of Ripon preached 
the sermon. The anthem, “ The Lord is King,” (Arnold) was sung by Messrs. 
Knyvett, Vaughan, and Welch. Sir George Smart presided at the organ for the 
first time since his appointment as composer to her Majesty. The Queen 
Dowager was attended a the Countess of Mayo and Earl Howe. 

The Princess Augusta attended divine service at St. Philip’s Chapel, Regent- 
street. Her Royal Highness was attended by Lady Mary Pelham. 

The Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George, and the Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge, attended divine service in Grosvenor Chapel. 

Her Majesty will give a series of vocal and instrumental concerts at the new 
palace, immediately after Easter, at which the most distinguished foreign and 
British artists will assist. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Irattan Music.—Music is almost the only thing which Italians in general can 
be said to know, and even that knowledge comes to them like Dogberry’s read- 
ing. and writing—by nature; for of music, as a science, the unprofessional 
amateurs know but little. As vain and arrogant of the last wreck of their national 
genius, as the Romans of old were of the empire of all arts and arms, they look 
on the harmonies of other lands as barbarous, nor can they appreciate or under- 
stand appreciation of the mighty German music, which is the proper minstrelsy 
of a nation of men—a music of philosophy, of heroism, of the intellect and of the 
imagination ; besides which, the strains of modern Italy are indeed effeminately 
fantastic and artificially feeble. Rossini is the Canova of music, with much of 
the pretty, with nothing of the grand.—Bulwer’s Ernest Maltravers. 

Lutuer was a lover of music, and has himself written a treatise on the art, 
as also several highly melodious songs. It is to this circumstance he owes his 
sirname of the Swan of Esleben ; but there are certain compositions of his which 
prove him any thing but the gentle swan, in which he rouses the spirit of his 
followers, and excites himself to the wildest ardour. The song with which he 
made his entrance into Worms, followed by his companions, is a genuine war- 
song. The old cathedral trembled at the unwonted sounds, and the crows rose 
affrighted from their murky nests on the summit of its towers. This hymn (the 
“ Marseillaise of the reformation”) has maintained, up to the present day, its 
energetic influence ; and, perhaps at no very distant period, we may shout in 
similar contests these old sonorous and iron-clad words— 

“‘ God is our refuge and strength,” &c. 
From Henri Heine’s “ De ¢ Allemagne.” 


Tuere is no truth in the report of Mr. Harley’s marriage with Miss Rainforth. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


**A YounG One” will obtain the information asked for, from any respectable publisher. 

PuiLomusicus receives our thanks, but we have no immediate opportunity of making use of his proposed 
communications, 
Mr Harprno’s obliging offer will be accepted. 
We know nothing of the prospects which may attend a professor emigrating to America. 
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Weexty List or New Pusuications. 


PIANOFORTE. 
Mine Francoise. Beauties of Scottish 
melody (3 
Beethoven. Sinfonia in D, by Czerny 
(AUet) coerseresresrerseees ecseeneesee, ALDRIDGE 
Croteh. ‘(Utrecht Jubilate) “0 be 


D’ ALMAINE 








joyful,” &c. (ditto) No. 8 ......00s00+++ MILLS 
. (Messiah) * Worthy is the 
Lamb,” (ditto) No. D..cccseccrssereeees DO 


Haslinger. Rondino on Struss’s Brussler 





Spitzen OLLIVIER 
Chopin, La  Galté, Polonoise brillante 
(new editi WESSEL 





=> eo ican de Solabella,” Fan- 





A... Sonnambules valses, No. 29 
** Valses universales,” (duets)........DO 
Philomell Waltzer ......0++.++ Mori 
Ditto ditto arranged 
as an easy Fantasia by Aulagnier ...Do 
russler Spitzen Waltzer ...Do 
Aulagnier. Easy Fantasia on Strauss’s 
Waltz ‘* Un E Do 
Bryan. The Ardwick waltz.. sseserersesses PURDAY 
Quatre Petit airs ... sseeeee DO 
Rimbault. Les favorits, six airs - 

















(3 DOOKS) wee-eseeeeee senee 
Merriott.. The Dahlia march .........- “Faranin 
Four strengthening exercises Do 
L’Ecrin, NOB. 13, 14, 1B.ccccccoscccocceveces PLATTS 
Beethoven. Complete collection of 
_Symphonies i in 1 vol. by KalkbrennerCocks 
> ccosse DittOrerecessecsvcseees OF 
waltzes i in 2 books by Czerny cogeene «Do 
Mareh and chorus from 
LONSDALE 











ruins of Athens 
————. Sonatas Op. 14, Nos. 1 & 2 
(new edition) Hi. 
— Fifty exercises, Op. 481, in 3 
s 











Burgmuller. Bolero from the Op. of 
the Black Domino «.cessssereseeeeoes «es CHAPPEL 
Von Hoff. Lessons consisting of ori- 
rr and popular melodies, books | 





Duvernay’s 2nd set of Quadrilles ag 

Blanche of Jersey, arranged as duets 

by M. Moss. Do 
Linter. Air with variations......... eevee PLATTS 
Schuncke (Char}). Fantasia on Meyer- 

beer’s Op. Emma di ne gg Joseees oes WESSEL 
Strauss Valses universalles, No 1 
Erinnerung au Deutschland eet De 

0. 


Merkur's Flugel (ditto) « svn: sseesDO 
Mayseder. Rondo rom his von trio 
in B flat «se. 








“VOCAL. 

Six songs, words by Lord Byron, Mrs. 
Jameson, &¢c, music by Marchioness 
of Hastings, Baroness Grey de 
Ruthyn, &c D’ALMAINE 

Brandan W. Songs and ballads by 
Eminent composers, with —, 
nies and accqmpaniments for oF 
Guitar, 1 t0 12 crescocrrrrersesrserseceverss 

oo. “The smile of Wearing 


all. 
Wade J. A. The exile of Russia ......OLLIVIER 
Otto F. “ Thoughts of home,” son —_ -CHAPPELL 
Herrmann. ‘‘ The forsaken,” ballad..Do 
Donizetti. *‘ Se crudele cosi m’estimi,” 
aria, (Fausta).... 
Mendelssohn. Motets for treble voices, 
1,2,3 NovVELLO 





Morr 











Kerr Mrs. Alexander 12 songs 


by s+. MILLS 
ag in ** When in liquid music 
teali Do 





Clifton -C. “Blessed be thy name 
for ever,” (sacred harp, No St +. FALKNER 
thoven. “ Crown ye the altars, > 
march and chorus, (ruins of Athens) LonspALs 
Nielson E. J. ‘* Have you not 
the timid tear,” ballad.. eo eeees: ., ALDRIDGE 
Harris G. F. “ "Away in ‘thy ‘beaut 
ditto at Purpay 
Loder E. J. ** Oh! little daisy, row 
ing wild,” d to. 
Goodban C. ‘* Leave for a while ity 
own sunny isle,” cavatina ........00+ 
Tee E. ‘* Wake, seuraeee wake,” 








Keller. ‘In my ‘dark eyes there shines 
not the sun,” a eonesnceneceneneccne 

Lowe. “ A goldsmith in his waned 
stood,” Gothe, 

Crouch’F. N. “ Thou wilt be mine, > 
Si di CHAPPELL 

The night song of the 


SSSEL 





hol 


The Pouk-kah, or legend of the white 
NOoOvVELLO 
Mendelssohn. a Oh te BONE s-s00e-DO 
how fast,” ditto.Do 
“ Dearest love T watch for thee,” sen» 
HARP. 














Labarre. Sonata de concert «+s. .... MORE 
-  Notturno espagnol ......+. +00eDO 
Chatterton F. Les Fleurs de Vienne, 
six waltzes arranged Aas ee .-FALKNER 
GA 





Handel’s Choruses. No. 1, Hailstone 
chorus. No. 2, But as for his people, 
arran “4 Dy V. Novell0..cssssseseseees NoveLLo 

Schneider actical and theoretical 

organ canoe! edited by J G. Emmett Do 

GUITAR. 

— Selection from the magic 

ute 


JOHANNING 





**O dolce concento,” with 

variations Oo 
Schutz L. Introduction and variations 

on Weber’s ‘* Cease iy heart’ ca 
Rouge J. ** The knight is on his steed 

again” LEE 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

La Gaité, quadrilles from Nathalie, for 

two Viol s,F lute, Tenor, Clarionet, 

Violoncello, and Contre sites con- 

tinued from Zerbini’s.........000-000+00+W £SSEL 
Clinton. Guirland of six Spanis 

melodies, Nos. 4, 5, 6, lama and 

Piano, 0 00 vp evccvcccecccecereessecees seneeDO 
Phipps 1 T.B. Harmonic union (new 

series) Nos. 1, = 2, arranged for 











Guitar and Pian0.....+ssseeeeseeeeeZ. T. PURDAY 
Bissell T. Quadrilies, «The Festive 
wreath.” Do 





Mozart. Ten Quartetts, for 2 Violins 
Tenor, and Bass, 4 vols, Coc! 
Five Quintetts, for 2 Violins, 
2 Tenors, and Bass, ditto, ditto... 
Mayseder. Variations on air of Merca- 
dante, for Violin and Piano. 1o 
Grand Rondo, for aitto 








ditto .sers00 
Hamilton. Dictfonary of 2000 a 

terms —_ CATION) sss0sseeersereeoee 
atechism of harmony, and 





thorough Bass (fourth ditto)... 





NOTICE. 


For the convenience of Subscribers in remote 


laces, the Weekly Numbers are 


reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a neat pink wrapper, and forwarded with 


the Magazines. 


The Ereutu Voivume will be issued on the first of May; Price Five Shillings, 


and may be had by order of any Book or Music Seller. 
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Prize Composition. 
ANCIENT CONCERTS, DUBLIN. 
HE Members of this Society having founded an Annual Prize of Ten Guineas 


i for the Composition of SACRED Music, the words to be set to Music by the Competitors for this year’s 
rize, have been selected from the Prophet Joel—Chap. 3, Verses, 9, 14, 15, 16; and the lamentations of 
Jeremiah—Chap. 5, Verses 1, 7, 15, 17, 19; the Candidates must comply with the following regulations. 

1.—The Competitors may select cither of the above sets of words. ‘ P 

Il.—The Compositions addressed to the “ Secretary of the Dublin Ancient Concerts,” must be sent to 
Messrs. Robinson and Bussell, 7, Westmorland-street, Dublin; to Mr. J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-Street, 
Soho; or to Mr. Wiilis, 75, Lower Grosvenor Street, London, before the Ist of October, 1838 

111.—Each Candidate must forward one set of Single Voice Parts, and a Pianoforte score of each Com 
position which he proposes for competition. q 

IV.—Each Composition must be marked with a name, word, or motto; and accompanying it must be 
sent a sealed envelope, marked with the same name or motto, and enclosing the real name and address of 
the Composer ; that envelope alone will be opened which bears the name or motto of the successful Com 
position, the others will be destroyed. " a ‘ 

V.—All the MSS. to become the property of the Society; the Copyright remaining with the 
Composer. . 

V1.—The Prize Composition will be performed at the next ensuing Concert of the Society ; and will be 
so designated, having the name of the Composer attached to it. 

Y ORDER, GEORGE SCHOALES, SEC. 

Any further information on this subject may be obtained a as wary to be addressed (post paid) to 
Messrs. Robinson and Bussell, 7, Westmorland Street, Dublin;Mr. J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho; 
or Mr. Willis, 75, Lower Grosvenor Street, London. 





"UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF THE QUEEN, AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
RAMSEY’S PATENT VOLTI SUBITO, 
AN Elegant Machine for turning over the leaves of Music, may be had of all 


Music-sellers, and of the Manufacturer, 
J. F. MYERS, 23 a, Albermarle Street, 

Patentee of the Zolophon, upon which favourite Instrument a selection of popular music is performed 

every Wednesday and Saturday, commencing at Three, and again at Eighto’clock. admission gratis. 
SELECT LIST OF ECILIAN SOCIETY, (Instituted 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. Z 11785)) Albion, Hall, Moorgate. ss 
‘he Fourth Annual Performance o f EL'S 
ERZ’S GRAND FANTASIA | Oratorio, ISRAEL IN EGYPT, will take place 


. from Le Postillon, Op. 94... 5 Q | Of Thursday next, commencing at half past seven 














ditto from La double Echelle, Op.98 5 0 | precisely. aes 
3 Airs de Ballet from La Stradella, each 3 6 Principal Performers, Miss Birch, Mr. Turner, 



































































panes A 2 Fantasies Som Bellsario, cach.. 4 ® ao aaky, ee ee Sense dente 
‘ouquet ies (2 iti ose gan her. 4 nt y 
Thalberg’s whedon cae ‘ 0 —Mr. Walker. The Orchestra will consist of at 
"oe. variations on Strauss’ Alexandra, . Whine an euth, Gare be d of Mr. Peck, 44 
4 8 0 - &2 * ’ ’ 
Swisse et Tyrol, 1 and 2, Op. 89 ..... 2 6 Newgate Street ; Mr. Novello, Dean Street, Soho ; 
“ esiations on Rose softly biooming, a ces bP Holborn, or Mr. Johnson, 
P- 7§ 30 , ° 
March in Norma, Op. 93.sss0-seeeee 2 6 Member’s Subscription Seven Shillings a 
——— Tyrolienne, Op. 93..... 2 6 Quarter. 
Assisa a pie, Op. 98 ... 26 
Crusader's March, Crociato .. 20 IULIO REGONDI’S SOIREES 
attntinaun: ot MUSICALES will take place at the Hano- 
ia Mod te Tr nonienae Le aoa 3 0 | ver Square Rooms, where he will perform on 
$:aach om »2,an 2 0 Wheatstone’s Patent Concertina the following se- 
= Variations on Strauss’ Pfennig lection of bage hig ty 
a t 4 0 | Grand Sonata Concertante, (C minor, Op. 30,) 
Burgunthere tte AUX C1CTCES -rreeevereeeenee 3 Y | Violin and Pianoforte—Beethoven. Deh! conte, 
Chasen Kntalo 3 0 (from Norma) with variations and finale, as played 
CAE ee 3 ; - 4 Regondi at the Birmingham ct for 
Be a Ta Uae h : which occasion it was expressly compo: by I. 
Les fleurs d’Italie, 12 melodies graci- Warren. Grand Fantasia—‘‘ Nel con pice”—Ni- 






euses de Donizetti, 1 to 12, each wre 2 0 cholson. G. R. will also execu 5 
Sh at . GR. s te a Solo Brillante 
3 Airs from Parisina, each ...... 3.0 on the Guitar at cach Soirée. 
NEW DUETS SECOND SOIREE. 
Hunten's Nouvelles Recréations du jeune pi- Sonata for the Violin, (Le favori de l’auteur,) 
anlste, S NOs GRE sccssersitiovissencnsdecsqccces 0 Op. 47—Mayseder. A selection of pieces arranged 
Recueil des opera, 4 books, each ...... 6 by I. Warren, consisting of Haydn’s military move- 
3 Italian Cavatinas, No. 1, Anna Bo- ments, from the 12th symphony; Giga Corelli, 
0 from the 9th Solo, and Handel's ** Hailstone” Cho- 
0 
0 











lena 





rus, in which the full power of the Concertina will 
be displayed. ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” with bril- 
lant variations—Drouet. 





No. 2, Norma... 
No. 3, Crociato . 
Diabelli’s arrangement o i 
Diavolo, 4 boOKS, CaCh cescsssseesereeeee 
Czerny’s Fantasia on Airs in Belisario .. 
_ NEW ELEMENTARY WORK 
Bertini’s Studies for small hands 
25 ditto, in 2 books, each. 
Characteristic Studies .....000+ 











0 The Concertina has been now brought to so great 
0 a degree of perfection, that G. R. can perform on 
it the most difficult Violin, Oboe, and Flute Music; 
whilst the power of harmonizing different passages, 
5 0 and some new and unique effects he has lately dis- 
4 3 covered the instrument is capable of producing, 
5 0 

















, bab ecg eons ~ will give the greatest satisfaction to its admirers. 
— H Al raid ge Op. 80... Several eminent vocal and instrumental per- 
Cramaie etudiegd (nee catigine 81... 5 0 | formers will assist on these occasions, and particu- 

‘amer’s Stu ies, (new edition) 2 vols, each 21 0 lars, with thedates, &c , will shortly be announced. 
London: Published by Chappell, 50, New Bond G. Regondi’s address is 6, Grosvenor Street, Gros- 
Street. venor Square. 
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VOCAL ENGLISH. 

H ! what sweet accents (Call of the 

Quail) ceccreoee ecsresesseeseeeees Beethoven’ 

A sound comes on the rising breeze (Music 
from Shore) Duet—S. C. ....0++++..J. Lodge 2 0 
At dawn of day—Ballad ..... JP. Knight 2 0 
Caim as the smile of summer...C. Guynemer 1 6 











é — streams in murmurs flowing (Susan- 
na) Handel 1 6 

Forth went the gallant ‘T'roubadour to war... 
Gattie 26 





J.P. 


I'ma queen of a fairy band—Cavatina.. 












































Knight 26 
Mother of mine! (Where is my sister, dear?) 

G. Linley, tq. ..cecrsseesrecerereessees 20 
Nobody knows, nobody knows. coed \lexander 

D. Roche 20 
Now I come to my pene home (The Wa- 

terfall) ...vesesseees sosoee Miss ie 3 20 
Oh! how could you ‘gang, lassie? ....0.J. H. 

A sbach : i 20 
Oh! I’m a merry gipsy (The Merry Gipsy 

Song ¥ aioe P Knight 2 0 
oO, Love! I defied thee ht aie but too 

well), +» +. Miss L. H. Sheridan 2 0 
On, on, my barque (The Rover’s Song) .. 

Mozart and Gattie ..se.s-sse-e-sosssssssssere 2 6 
On the verdant banks (T he. Maid of Loire)... 

J.P Knight 20 
O, Pow’r er (Prize Glee), for four 

VOICES ceereeeeeree .J.Elvey 3 0 
—_ the ‘trumpet ‘poldly ‘(Duet in I Puri- 

ni) G. Linley 2 6 

i - gondola glides like a spirit of night...J. 

Rogers 20 
™ moo ~-t is bright (The Sailor Boy’s Song) as 

Rog 

They whisper she is false to me...W. F. Gil- 

lespi 20 
To mic ahi! to night! this very night! (The 

Fairies’ Home) ..rsecseeeees \«. Miss Smith 2 0 
Up, up I mount (The Sk vlark). suede Lodge 2 0 
We are sisters, beautiful flowers cocscseee MISS 

Lightfoot 20 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Kerr’s (Mrs. A.) 12 iain to Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria ... eoccceccgocecesces: 
Tourrier’s (Madame) “20 Exercises on Vo- 














ealization 5 0 
Thalberg’s (S. is 6 Ariettes, with Ger. and Ital. 
words, Op. 23 z @ 
Ditto ditto Op. 24 7 0 
GLEES. 


New Editions, with a Pianoforte Accompaniment, $ 
by W. Horsley, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
By Celia’s Arbour—Glee, Four Voices....W. 




















Horsley i 
Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue—ditto.........ditto 

ditto ... 26 
Mine be a cot—ditto. ditto. ditto 2 6 3: 
See the chariot at hand—ditto...ditto...ditto 2 0 ¢ 
Sweet to the morning (The bixseine x Bly ~ $ 

Three Voices .. 20 3 
Health to my dear $ 

Spofforth 20 
Mark’d you her —- Five Voices..ditto 2 0 








“ WANDEL’S HEAD,” 
BUCKLERSBURY. 


R. WATSON, AUCTIONEER 
of MUSICAL and every Description of 
Property, Appraiser, and House Agent, 31, Buck- 
lersbury.—Mr. W. flatters himself, “from the long 
connexion he has had with the Musical Cireles, (up- 
wards of 15 years), that Ladies and Gentlemen de- 
sirous of disposing of their Libraries and Instru- 
ments, will find, by entrusting them to his care for 
that purpose, that their interests will be more pro- 
moted than by any other channel. 

Mr. W. embraces this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the kind patronage that he has always ex- 
perienced from Amateurs, the Profession, and the 
Trade in general. 





¢ 
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New and Cheaper Edition, Five Shillings, 


THE VIOLIN; 
EING a Complete History of that 


Leading Instrument, with succinct memoirs 
of its most eminent professors, &c., 
By G. DUBOURG. 

« A more complete and amusing work, both as 
regards its style and arrangement, we have never 
yet met with.”—Musical World. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborcugh 
Street; and to be had, by order, of all Book and 
Music Sellers. 


F. CHOPIN’S PIANOFORTE 
WORKS. 
UBLISHED at Messrs. WESSEL 


and Co’s. Foreign Music Warehouse. 
* Op. 1. “ Adieu & Varsovie,” Rondeau. 
Op. 2. “ Homage 4 Mozart.,” Gr. Var. on La 


ci darem. 


* Op. 3. ‘ La Gaité,” Polonoise brillante in C. 
the same...........+... Piano and Violin. 
the same ...... Piano and Violoncello, 

Op. 5. La Posiana, Rondeau on a Mazur. 

# Op. 6 Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas, 
First Set. 

* Op. 7. Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas, 
Second Set. 

Op. 8 First Grand Trio, Piano, Violin, and 
Violoncello. 
the same ....«... Piano, Flute, and 
Violoncello, by Clinton. 
* Op. 9. Murmures de la Seine, 3 Nocturnos. 
Op. 10. Twelve grand Studies, revised edition, 


with additional fingering by his pupil 
I. Fontana, (First and Second book of 
Studies.) 

First grand Concerto in E minor, 
edited and fingered by I. Fontana. 
Grand duo Concertant, Piano and Vio- 
foncello, on Meyerbeer’s Robert le 


* + Op. 11 
Op. 12. 


Diable. 
N.B. The Violoncello part by A. Franchomme. 
he same.....s++. «+seeeeePiano and Violin 
* + Op. 13. Fantasia brillante sur des airs Na- 
tionaux Polonois. 
* { Op. 14. Krakowiak, grand Rondeau de Con- 
certin F. 
Op. 15. Les Zephirs, 3 Nocturnes. 
* Op. 16. Rondeau elegant, in E flat. 
* Op. 17. Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas, 
Third Set. 
* Op. 18. Grande valse, 
Janse 








Invitation pour la 


* Op. 19. Souvenir d’ Andalousie, Bolero, 
Op. 20. Le Banquet Infernal, Scherzo. 
t Op. 21. Second grand Concerto in F minor. 
* + Op. 22. Grande Polonoise Brill, precédée 
dune andante spianato in E flat. 
* Op. 23. Ballade (ohne worte ) 
* Op. 24, Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas 
t 


. Set. 

Op. 25. 3rd a 4th book of twelve grand 

tudies. 
#* Op. 26. Deux Polonoises. 

Op. 27. Les Plaintives, 2 Nocturnes. 

Op. 28. Impromptu in A flat. 

Op. 30. Souvenir de la Pologne, Mazurkas 
5th Set. 


Op. 31. La meditation, second Scherzo. 
Op. 32. 11 lamento, e la consolazione, 2 
Nocturnes, 

Some of the above pieces marked with a star, 
have already been published by Wessel and Co., as 
Piano duets. To those with +, orchestral parts 
may be had. 

No. 6, Frith Street, Soho Square. 


N.B. WESSEL and CO, have just received the 
M.S. of REISSIGER’S eleventh Grand Trio, 
Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, to be published 
shortly. 


Separate Quartett Parts may be had to the fol- 
lowing Overtures, Published by Wessel and Co., 
for full Orchestras —‘t Solabella,” by Lobe; ‘* The 
Goatherd,” by Marshner; “ The Trophy,” by 


Marshner; “ Zampa,” by Herold. 
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PRIZE GLEES. 


HE Liverpool Beef Steak Club 
offer a Gold Medal of the value of Twent 

Pounds, or its equivalent, for the best approv 
cheerful Glee, (the words to be original,) for three 
or four equal voices, with or without a pianoforte 
accompaniment. 

¢ aise a similar Prize of Ten Pounds for the best 

atch. 

The copies, which must not be in the handwri- 
ting of the composers, to be sent to the Adelphi 
Hotel, Liv addressed to the Secretary, on or 
before the 30th of Sey ber, panied by a 
sealed envelope, enclosing the name and address, 
an d d with a corresponding motto, 

The unsuccessful glees to remain in the posses- 
sion of the club, (not interfering with the copy- 


ye) 
otice of the decision will be given to each can- 
didate in January, 1839. 











Just Published. 
OZART—a new and correct 
edition of Pianoforte Works, with and 
without Accompaniments, of this celebrated Com- 
poser. Edited by Cipriani Potter. 

Rondo, Posthumous, in A No. 14, price 4s. 

Introduction and Fuga for two performers, in 
D. No. 15, 4s. 

Concerto for Pianoforte, in A. No. 16, 8s. 

Quartett for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Vio- 
loncello, No. 17, 8s. 

John Sebastian Bach—Grand Studies for the 
Organ, consisting of Preludes, Fugues, ‘Toccatas, 

Fantasias with a separate part for the Double 
Bass or Violoncello; a from the pedal by 
— Dragonetti. Book 1 to 5, 7s. each. 

-S Bennett’s Overture, ‘‘ The Naiades,” per- 
formed at the Philharmonic Concerts, arranged as 
a duet for the Pianoforte, by the Composer, 5s. 

W. S. Bennett's third Concerto performed at the 
Concerts of the Philharmonic Society, and Society 
of British Musicians, 8s. 

W. S. Bennett's three Musical Sketches for the 
Pianoforte, entitled ‘The Lake,’ ‘ ‘The Mill 
Stream,’ and ‘ The Fountain,’ 3s. 

W. S. Bennett's Song, ‘ Gentle Zephyr,’ sung by 
Herr Kroff, at the Qnartett Concerts,.2s. 

Cipriani Potter—Overture to Shakspeare’s An- 
thony and Cleopatra, arranged as a duet for Piano- 


forte, 6s. 
COVENTRY and me - ag 71, Dean Street, 
ono. 


TO FLUTE PLAYERS, 
IGHT Keyep COCOA FLUTES, 


with patent head, double springs, plates to 
the C keys; the keys, tips, caps, s iding tubes, &c., 
of the best silver, price only 51. 5s.; with German 
silver keys, &c., only 21. 12s. 6d. 
These instruments are made of the best wood, 
by most experienced workmen, and are warranted 
fect in tune. To be had of Mr. H. Fentum, 
rofessor of the Flute, at 17, Northumberland 
Street (only,) near Charing Cross. 
N.B. A a ys allowed, Lessons moderate. Flutes 
an hanged 








P - 


SECOND EDITION Ist APRIL. 
Price 15s. 
as New Musical Annual consisting 


of Songs, Duetts, Glees, and Pianoforte 
Solos ; = Mrs. Henry Mason. 

N.B. The List of Subscribers, will be kept open 
until the Ist of April. Subscribers’ names to be 
addressed to the Authoress, at 

J. A. Novello’s, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 


Just Published. 
ZERNY’S Fifty Exercises for the 
Pianoforte Op. 481, in three books 


eac 2 
Betthoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte and 
Violin, Op. 30, in 3 DOOKS «.s00s 
Kalliwoda’s Quadrilles 2 sets .. 
Orpheus, book 6, taining 
Gems of German song bOOK 2 s.scsesscerseseeeees 
J.J. EWER and Co. Bow Church Yard. 
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TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


NEW EDITION. 


ANDEL’S ORATORIO, Jupas 
MACCABCUS, (as performed by the Sa- 
ered Harmonie a Hall,) the String 
and Vocal Parts complete, price 3d. per page. 
The Messiah, Vocal Parts each 5s. 
Dettingen Te Deum, the vocal parts 10s. 6d. 


The String Parts, 7s. 
Israel in Heys, Vocal Parts, containing all the 


Choruses in the Oratorio, price 3d. per page, 

MS. additional accompaniments to Handel’s Ora- 
torios, by Mr. G. Perry, 3d. per page. 

The separate voice and string parts of the follow- 
ing oratorios printing :—Samson, Joshua, Jeptha, 
Saul, &c. 

Published by J. Surman, 22, Winchester Street, 
Pentonville. To be had of J. Alfred Novello, 
Dean Street, Soho; and J. Hart, Hatton Garden. 


ADAME, DULCKEN Pianiste 

4 to ~~ Majesty, —_ een > es — 
tronage of her Majesty the een, her Roya! 
Flighness the Duches of Kent, and their ar 
i e 
e 








Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambri 


The Concert will be on the most splendid scale. 
All the first-rate talent, vocal and instrumental, 
will be engaged. Madame Dulcken will play in 
the course of the concert, a new grand manuscript 
concerto, by the celebrated Hummell, which has 
been given to Madame Dulcken, exclusively for 
that purpose, by Mr. Edward Hummell, the son 
of the composer. Full particulars will be duly 
announced, 

Tickets 10s. 6d. each, and a limited number of 
stalls at one guinea each, to be had of the as ond 
icsell d of Mad Dulcken, 6, Wigmore 





$, an 
Street, Cavendish Square. 





FOR THE HAIR, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
A VEGETABLE PRODUCTION. 
HIS ELEGANT, FRAGRANT, and 
peliucid OIL, far surpasses any preparation 
ever discovered for the Hair, and is in universal 
high repute for its unequalled Restorative, Preser- 
vative, and beautifying properties. 

It is the only article that really produces and re. 
stores Hair, even at a late period of life, prevents 
it from falling off or turning Grey, and possesses 
the desirable property of preserving it in its natural 
shade, (which renders it invaluable to those w 
Hair is of a delicate and light colour,) frees it from 
scurf, and renders the most harsh and dry hair as 
soft as silk, curly, and glossy ; preserves it in curl 
and other decorative formation—unimpaired, by 
the damp atmosphere, violent exercise, or the re- 
relaxing tendencies of the Ball Room. 

To Children, it is invaluable, as it lays a foun- 
dation for 

A BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR. 

CAUTION.— Ask for ‘‘ ROWLAND’S MA- 
CASSAR OIL,” and observe their name and ad- 
dress, in Red, on the wrapper, thus, 
AROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 

Counter-signed ALEX. ROWLAND. 
The lowest price is 3s. 6d.—the next price is 7s.— 

10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle. 
Impostors call their trash the (Genuine) and omit 
the **&” in the Signature, offering it for sale 
under the lure of being cheap. 
Soup by the Proprietors as above, and by all 
respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 





LONDON ;—Published for the Proprietors, by HENRY 
HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall East, & R. GROOMBRIDGE, 
Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, every Thursday After- 
noon, at Four o’clock, where Advertisements, Works 
for Review, and Communications for the Editor, will 
be received.—The Musical World may be had, by 
order, cf all Book and Music Sellers. 

Printed by WILIALM WILCOCKSON, Rolls Buildings, 

Fetter Lane, Londom 








